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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  contained  in  section  2,  of  an 
Act  of  Congress  (Public  No.  40,  65th  Congress),  approved  August  10, 
1917,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  been  authorized  and  instructed  as  an  agent  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  obtain  authoritative  information  regarding  the  matters  authorized  to 
be  investigated  under  that  section. 

The  Seed  Reporting  Service  has  been  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 2  and  8,  of  the  Act,  to  obtain  such  information  concerning  seeds, 
as  may  seem  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  Seed  Reporter  is  printed  at,  and  mailed  from,  Chicago.  The  regu- 
lar monthly  issue  is  mailed  as  soon  as  off  the  press,  which  usually  is 
between  the  sixth  and  tenth  of  the  month.  Persons  or  concerns  wish- 
ing to  receive  it  regularly  as  issued  should  send  name  and  address  to 
the  Seed  Reporting  Service,  Bureau  of  Markets,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  of  the  current  issue  will  be 
furnished  on  application  to  the  field  office  of  the  Seed  Reporting  Service, 
59  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Chicago,  111.,  to  anyone  after,  but  not  be- 
fore, nine  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  first  business  day  following 
date  of  mailing. 

CHARLES  J.  BRAND,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Markets. 

W.  A.  WHEELER,  in  Charge,  Seed  Reporting  Service. 


Branch  Offices  Seed  Reporting  Service. 

Two  new  offices  of  the  Seed  Reporting  Service  of  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  will  be  opened  during  July  and  August  at  San 
Francisco,  California,  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  respectively. 
San  Francisco  will  be  the  headquarters  for  the  South  Pacific 
Division,  which  includes  California,  Nevada  and  Arizona,  and 
Fort  Worth  for  the  South  Western  Division,  which  includes 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  a  branch  office  will  be  opened  later  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  which  will  be  the  headquarters  for  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Division,  including  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Utah.  The 
North  Atlantic  and  Middle  Atlantic  Divisions  will  continue 
to  be  handled  for  the  present  from  the  main  office  of  the  serv- 
ice at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  five  divisions  with  headquarters  which  have  been 
established  for  some  time  are  as  follows: 

North  Central  Division,  320  Flour  Exchange  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

East  Central  Division,   59  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

West  Central  Division,  222  Produce  Exchange   Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Southeastern  Division,   1710  Third  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

North  Pacific  Division,  511  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Spokane, 
Wash. 


Classification  of  Those  Engaged  in  the 
Seed  Business. 

For  convenience  in  handling  the  work  of  seed  reporting 
it  is  desirable  that  a  classification  of  those  engaged  in  the 
seed  business  be  adopted.  The  following  classification 
seems  to  come  nearer  than  any  other  to  meeting  the  re- 
quirements and  has  been  adopted  tentatively  by  the  Seed 
Reporting  Service: 

(1)     SEED    DEALERS: 

(a)  Wholesale  Seed  Dealers.  (Wholesale  Seedsmen.)  Those  who 
handle  field  or  vegetable  seeds  as  their  main  line  in  a  wholesale  or  job- 
bing way,  and  who  usually  dispose  of  their  seeds  through  periodical 
price  lists   or  by   traveling  salesmen. 

(b)  Mail-Order  Seed  Dealers.  (Mail-Order  Seedsmen.)  Those  who 
handle  field  or  vegetable  seeds  as  their  main  line  and  dispose  of  such 
seeds  chiefly  to  consumers  by  means  of  a  descriptive  catalog. 

(c)  Retail  Seed  Dealers.  Those  who  handle  field  or  vegetable  seeds 
either  as  a  main  line  or  as  a  side  line,  and  dispose  of  such  seeds  locally 
to   consumers. 

(d)  Seed  Brokers.  (Seed  Commission  Men.)  Those  who  act  as 
agents  for  seed  dealers,  shippers,  growers,  or  consumers  in  buying  or 
selling  seeds.  They  are  usually  advantageously  located  in  important 
seed  markets. 

(e)  Miscellaneous  Seed  Dealers.  Those  dealers  who  buy  or  sell  field 
or  vegetable  seeds  in   any  other  manner  than   defined   above. 

(2)  SEED   SHIPPERS: 

(a)  Sectional  Seed  Shippers.  Those  who  buy  seeds  of  one  or  more 
kinds  from  local  shippers  and  seed  farmers  in  their  own  locality  or 
nearby  localities,  and  ship  such  seeds  to  seed  dealers.  Sectional  ship- 
pers are  usually  advantageously  located  in  sections  producing  large 
quantities   of  the   kinds  of  seeds   that   they   handle. 

(b)  Local  Seed  Shippers.  Those  located  at  production  points  where 
one  or  more  kinds  of  seeds  are  shipped  out  and  who  buy  such  seeds 
from  seed  farmers  for  shipment  to  sectional  shippers  or  to  seed  dealers. 
Local   shippers   are  usually   merchants   of  various   kinds   who   ship    seeds 

as   a   side  line. 

(3)  SEED   GROWERS: 

(a)  Commercial  Seed  Growers.  Those  who  have  their  seed  growing 
business  organized  for  the  production  and  sale  of  the  seeds  grown  by 
them  on  land  operated  by  themselves  or  under  their  supervision,  or 
grown  for  them  by  seed  farmers. 

(b)  Seed  Farmers.  Those  who  grow  seed  on  land  operated  by  them- 
selves without   conducting  a  commercial  business  of  selling  seed. 

(c)  Miscellaneous  Seed  Growers.  Those  who  are  neither  commercial 
seed  growers  nor  seed  farmers  but  who,  in  any  other  way  through  own- 
ership or  contract,  control  any  acreage  devoted  to  seed  production,  or 
who  purchase  vegetable  seed  directly  from  seed  farmers. 


The  accompanying  outline  map  shows  the  ten  divisions  into 
which  the  country  has  been  divided  for  the  Seed  Reporting 
Service. 
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Do  You  Want  Work  on  a  Farm? 
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Announcement  of  War  Emergency  Seed  Surveys  for  July  1,  1918. 


The  value  of  seed  surveys  is  coming  to  be  recognized  by 
those  engaged  in  the  seed  business  as  well  as  by  consumers 
of  seed,  even  though  only  one  comprehensive  National  seed 
survey  has  been  made  up  to  the  present  time.  It  has  been 
announced,  however,  as  a  tentative  policy  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  to  make  National  seed  surveys  twice  a  year;  the 
dates  tentatively  adopted  for  these  surveys  are  February  1 
and  July  1.  Under  date  of  July  1,  1918,  it  is  planned  to  con- 
duct two  surveys,  one  entitled  "War  Emergency  Seed  Sur- 
vey of  Stocks,  Receipts,  Etc.,"  and  another  entitled  "War 
Emergency  Vegetable  Seed  Production  Survey."  The  for- 
mer represents  the  regular  seed  survey  of  July  1,  giving 
inventory  of  that  date.  The  latter  represents  a  special 
survey  of  vegetable  seed  production  which  in  part  duplicates 
one  section  of  the  general  survey  of  February  1. 

Seed  Survey  of  Stocks,  Receipts,  etc. 

The  schedule  in  the  seed  survey  of  stocks,  receipts,  etc., 
of  July  1,  1918,  is  in  four  sections  and  includes  among  other 
things  the  following: 

Section  1.     General  Statements. 

Section  2.     Vegetable  Seeds. 

(a)  Stocks  on  hand  on  July  1,  1918,  and  on  the  same 
date  a  year  ago.  As  this  is  the  usual  date  of  taking  an  an- 
nual inventory,  and  is  the  date  when  the  quantity  of  seeds 
in  the  hands  of  seedsmen  is  presumed  to  be  at  its  lowest 
point,  figures  given  under  this  date  in  most  cases  will  repre- 
sent the  carry-over.  The  figures  given  must  include  all 
amounts  held  or  stored  by  the  one  reporting  in  his  own 
warehouse  or  other  warehouses  not  owned  or  operated  by 
other  seedsmen. 

(b)  Total  receipts  for  the  twelve-month  period  ending 
July  1,  1918,  and  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Figures 
given  under  total  receipts  must  include  all  stocks  whether 
owned  by  the  one  reporting  or  not,  whether  received  by  him 
at  his  own  or  other  private  warehouses,  or  public  ware- 
houses, except  those  of  other  seedsmen,  and  must  also  in- 
clude stocks  grown  by  him. 

(c)  Exports  which  include  alL  quantities  exported  and 
those  sold  for  export  to  anyone  who  is  not  a  seedsman  in 
the  United  States. 

Section  3.  Field  Seeds  of  Those  Kinds  Used  Primarily 
for  Planting  Purposes. 

The  information  to  be  obtained  in  this  section  is  the  same 
in  character  as  for  Section  2.  The  field  crops  covered  in  this 
section  are  such  as  clovers,  grasses,  millets,  etc. 

Section  4.  Field  Seeds  of  Those  Kinds  Commonly  Used 
for  Food',  Feed,  or  Manufacturing  Purposes. 

This  section  includes  seed  grains,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  cot- 
ton seed,  etc. 

(a)  Quantities  suitable  for  planting  purposes  on  hand 
July  1,  1918,  and  for  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  This  is  in- 
tended to  include  only  those  stocks  suitable  for  planting 
purposes,  and  not  stocks  held  for  other  purposes. 

(b)  Quantity  sold  for  planting  purposes  for  the  twelve- 
month period  ending  July  1,  1918,  and  for  the  same  period 
a  year  ago. 

(c)  Average  difference  between  price  at  which  stocks 
were  sold  for  planting  purposes  and  the  local  selling  price 
at  the  same  time  for  best  qualities  of  the  same  commodities 
sold  for  food,  feed,  or  manufacturing  purposes. 

Vegetable  Seed  Production  Survey. 

The  schedule  to  be  used  in  the  Vegetable  Seed  Produc- 
tion Survey  is  in  three  sections,  and  includes  among  other 
things  the  following: 

Section   1.     General  Statements. 

Section  2.     Vegetable   Seed  Production   Summary. 

(a)  Total  quantity  of  each  item  produced  by  the  one 
reporting  and  by  others  who  grew  seeds  for  him  during  the 
calendar  years,   1917  and   1916. 

(b)  Acreage  grown  for  harvest  during  calendar  years, 
1918,  1917,  and  1916. 

(c)  When  sold.  Approximate  percentage  of  produc- 
tion usually  sold  before  planting,  between  planting  and  har- 
vest, or  after  harvest. 

(d)  To  whom  sold.  Approximate  percentage  of  pro- 
duction usually  sold  to  commercial  growers,  wholesale  and 
mail-order  seedsmen,  retail  dealers,  canners,  and  truck 
growers  and  other  consumers. 

Section  3.  Vegetable  Seed  Production — Detailed  Informa- 
tion by  Counties. 

This  section  will  give  by  counties  or  groups  of  connected 
counties  information  covering  all  acreages  reported  in  Section 
2.    It  will  include  names  of  the  counties  in  which  grown,  num- 


ber of  acres  planted  for  harvest  in  1918,  yield  per  acre  usually 
obtained,  approximate  harvesting  dates,  and  crop  outlook  on 
July  1. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  seed  survey  of  stocks,  re- 
ceipts, etc.,  is  to  give  information  from  which  may  be  ob- 
tained not  only  the  available  supplies  carried  over  from  one 
season  to  the  next,  and  the  total  annual  receipts  and  ex- 
ports, but  also  information  which  will  give  the  total  annual 
utilization  of  seeds  of  various  kinds  for  the  country,  and 
other  data  that  will  be  valuable  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  the  public  in  laying  plans  for  economically  and  effi- 
ciently directing  the  production  and  conservation  of  seed 
supplies. 

The  vegetable  seed  production  survey  will  give  among 
other  things  the  quantity  of,  and  other  pertinent  facts  re- 
lating to,  vegetable  seed  production  which  are  best  obtained 
in  this  way.  This  survey,  though  in  small  part  a  duplication 
of  one  portion  of  the  seed  survey  of  February  1,  is  neces- 
sary because  of  the  great  importance  of  vegetable  crops  in 
the  country  at  this  time,  and  because  of  the  insufficient  data 
obtained  in  the  former  survey  relative  to  acreage  and  pro- 
duction for  the  two  years  previous,  and  also  in  order  to 
obtain  the  actual  number  of  acres  of  each  specific  crop 
planted  for  harvest  in  1918.  Other  lines  of  marketing  infor- 
mation also  are  requested. 

In  both  surveys  schedules  will  be  mailed  to  those  dealers 
and  growers  who  are  on  the  mailing  lists  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  but  it  is  recognized  that  the  schedules  will 
not  reach  everyone  who  should  report  on  one  or  the_other, 
or  both,  of  the  surveys.  In  some  cases  the  names  of  those 
who  should  report  may  not  be  included  in  the  mailing  lists 
of  the  Department,  or  they  may  be  sent  only  one  kind  of 
schedule  when  both  should  have  been  sent;  in  other  cases 
it  may  be  that  the  schedules  will  fail  to  reach  the  proper 
person  after  mailing.  In  order  to  make  it  easier  for  all 
those  who  are  required  to  report  in  either  or  both  surveys 
to  obtain  schedules,  a  supply  of  them  will  be  placed  in  five 
of  the  field  offices  of  the  Seed  Reporting  Service,  where 
they  may  be  obtained  on  request,  either  by  those  who  fail 
to  receive  copies  of  the  schedule  or  who  need  additional 
copies  on  which  to  report  for  branch  establishments.  These 
schedules  may  be  obtained  after  June  15  by  addressing  any 
one  of  the  following  offices  of  the  Seed  Reporting  Service: 
320  Flour  Exchange,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  59  Board  of 
Trade,  Chicago,  Illinois;  222  Produce  Exchange,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri;  1710  Third  National  Bank,  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia; and  511  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Spokane,  Washington. 
Duplicate  copies  of  the  schedule  are  furnished,  so  that  one 
copy  may  be  filled  out  and  returned  as  directed  and  the 
other  copy  filled  out  and  retained  for  future  reference  by 
the  one  reporting. 

Those  who  are  required  to  report  in  the  seed  survey 
of  stocks,  receipts,  etc.,  are  the  following:  All  wholesale 
and  mail-order  seed  dealers;  all  retail  seed  dealers  whose 
main  business  is  handling  seeds;  all  other  seed  dealers,  seed 
growers,  .and  seed  brokers  whose  stocks  on  hand  at  any 
time  between  July  1,  1917,  and  July  1,  1918,  amounted  to 
500  pounds  of  vegetable  seeds,  or  5,000  pounds  of  field  seeds 
of  the  kinds  included  in  Sections  1  and  2  of  the 
schedule;  all  growers,  dealers,  agents  of  foreign  concerns, 
or  manufacturers  who  grow  or  handle  sugar  beet  seed  in 
commercial  quantities;  and  all  commercial  growers  of  vege- 
table seeds. 

Those  who  are  required  to  report  in  the  vegetable  seed 
production  survey  include  all  commercial  seed  growers  and 
also  all  seed  farmers  who  grow  vegetable  seeds  without 
previous  arrangement  or  understanding  as  to  sale  or  dispo- 
sition of  the  seed  produced  by  them. 

Some  of  those  who  were  required  to  report  on  the  seed 
survey  of  February  1,  1918,  encountered  some  obstacles  in 
filling  out  schedules.  That  was  the  first  comprehensive 
survey  made  and  the  general  trend  of  the  inquiries  included 
in  the  schedule  was  not  so  apparent  in  the  minds  of  seeds- 
men as  it  is  now.  February  1  is  also,  for  most  seedsmen, 
the  height  of  the  selling  season,  and  is  for  this  reason  a  very 
busy  time  and  the  stocks  on  hand  are  relatively  very  large. 
Much  correspondence  was  required  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion desired  and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  some  seeds- 
men that  every  seedsman  was  required  to  report  fully  with- 
out reservation  according  to  instructions.  None  of  these 
obstacles  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  complete  compliance 
with  instructions  in  filling  out  and  returning  the  schedules 
in  both  surveys  for  July  1,  1918,  within  the  time  limit  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Everyone  con- 
cerned   should   know   that   the    schedules   must   be   filled   out 
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completely  to  cover  the  scope  of  his  seed  business,  and 
that  they  must  be  mailed  or  delivered  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  Washington,  D.  C,  not  later  than  July 
10,  1918.  Everyone  who  is  required  to  report  and  who  has 
not 'received,  prior  to  July  1,  1918,  copies  of  the  schedules 
of  each  survey  on  which  he  is  required  to  report,  should  take 
steps  at  that  time  to  obtain  copies  of  such  schedules  from 
the    nearest    branch    ofhce    of    the    Seed    Reporting    Service. 


Use  the  Surplus  Cowpea  Seed. 

Stockmen  Urged  to  Plant  or  Feed  it  Promptly  Before  it  is 
Destroyed  by  Weevils. 


C.  V.  Piper,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


There  is  a  large  surplus  supply  of  cowpea  seed  in  the 
country  which  should  be  planted  or  fed  promptly  to  save  it 
from  the  ravages  of  the  weevils,  according  to  the  Committee 
on  Seed  Stocks  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  surplus  is  of  varieties  having  colored  seed  which 
ordinarily  are  not  used  for  human  food,  but  which  produce 
hay  of  excellent  quality,  and  seed  which  is  a  very  desirable 
concentrated  stock  feed  rich  in  protein.  Beginning  with 
warm  weather  in  summer  the  damage  to  cowpea  seed  in 
storage  by  weevils  is  likely  to  be  very  large,  so  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  plans  be  made  to  utilize  the  surplus 
supply  promptly  in  additional  plantings,  and  where  an  excess 
still  exists  it  should  be  used  for  feeding,  particularly  to  hogs. 
It  is  urgent,  the  Department  specialists  say,  that  the  South, 
especially,  should  grow  an  increased  acreage  of  cowpeas  this 
year,  an  increase  even  over  that  grown  in  recent  years.  *  *  * 
The  cowpea  hay,  when  properly  cured,  is  of  high  feeding 
value,  practically  equal  to  that  of  alfalfa.  The  Southern 
States  should  grow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  entire  supply 
of  hay  that  they  will  need.  Heretofore  the  South  has  im- 
ported each  year  large  quantities  of  hay  from  the  North  and 
West.  If  this  hay  is  grown  in  the  South,  it  will  relieve  the 
railways  of  a  tremendous  traffic. 

Cowpea  seed,  especially  when  ground,  is  a  valuable 
stock  feed.  The  experiments  of  the  Alabama  Experiment 
Station  have  clearly  shown  that  cowpeas  are  practically  equal 
to  corn  in  feeding  value  for  fattening  pigs.  However,  a  mix-, 
ture  of  corn  and  cowpeas  in  equal  parts,  is  far  more  satis- 
factory than  either  when  fed  alone.  In  similar  experiments 
at  the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  the  results  indi- 
cated that  cowpeas  alone  gave  better  results  for  fattening 
pigs  than  corn  alone.  However,  the  proper  method  is  to 
feed  the  two  in  mixture. 

Cowpea  meal  has  also  been  found  a  very  satisfactory 
feed  for  mules,  especially  in  a  mixture  composed  of  one- 
third  cowpea  meal  and  two-thirds  corn-and-cob-meal.  Simi- 
lar mixtures  may  be  made  with  other  grain  feeds  that  are 
not  rich  in  protein,  as  the  cowpea  seed  is  rich  in  this 
material. 


Preliminary  Report  on  the  Growing  Crop  of 
Onion  Sets. 

Inquiries  were  sent  to  all  of  the  contract  growers  of 
onion  sets  in  the  vicimty  of  Chicago,  111.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  also  to  some  other  concerns  who 
grow  sets  under  contract  in  the  Chicago  district  and  in  other 
sections.  The  inquiries  did  not  include  the  small,  inde- 
pendent growers,  of  which  there  are  several  hundred  in 
the  Chicago  and  Louisville  districts  and  a  much  smaller 
number  in  other  scattered  localities.  A  summary  of  replies 
as  of  May  25,  1918,  is  given  below. 

CHICAGO  DISTRICT— The  quantity  of  onion  seed 
sown  for  sets  both  by  the  contract  growers  themselves  and 
by  small  growers  under  contract  with  them  in  1917  as  given 
in  the  onion  set  review,  published  in  the  Seed  Reporter, 
January  1,  1918,  was  approximately  94,120  pounds  of  yellow; 
76,845  pounds  of  red,  and  39,153  pounds  of  white.     For  the 


spring  of  1918  the  following  quantities  of  onion  seed  are 
reported  to  have  been  sown  by  the  contract  growers  them- 
selves and  by  small  growers  under  contract  with  them  in 
the  Chicago  district:  118,203  pounds  of  yellow;  85,208 
pounds  of  red,  and  30,932  pounds  of  white.  This  does  not 
in-clude  seed  that  was  sown  independently  by  the  small 
growers  but  does  include  13,600  pounds  of  seed  under  contract 
by  out-of-town  concerns  who  did  not  report  for  1917. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  the  selling  prices  of  onion  seed  to 
growers  were  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  pound  for  yellow  and  red, 
and  $2.50  to  $4.00  per  pound  for  white.  Because  of  these 
high  prices  small,  independent  growers  were  averse  to  buy- 
ing seed  and  consequently  the  acreage  sown  by  them  in- 
dependently was  less  than  that  of  last  year — perhaps 
seventy-five  per  cent  less.  In  order  that  a  sufficient  acre- 
age might  be  obtained,  large  contract  growers  furnished 
seed  to  their  growers  under  contract  with  them  at  much 
lower  prices  than  seed  was  selling  for  on  the  market. 
They  charged  their  growers  only  75  to  80  cents  for  red  and 
yellow  onion  seed  and  $1.00  to  $1.50  for  white. 

Weather  conditions  at  time  of  sowing,  on  the  whole,  were 
good.  There  are  a  few  complaints  of  poor  stands,  but  the 
crop  is  reported  generally  to  have  come  up  well.  In  some 
localities  adverse  weather  conditions  have  prevailed,  such 
as  heavy  rains  and  hail  storms,  which  are  reported  to  have 
damaged  the  crop  to  some  extent.  The  outlook  for  the 
crop  is  reported  by  some  as  very  poor,  and  by  others  as 
excellent,  but  the  majority  report  the  outlook  as  only  fair 
to  good,  perhaps  not  so  good  as  last  year.  The  average 
prices  per  bushel  of  40  pounds  at  which  sets  were  contracted 
for  October  delivery,  1918,  are  as  follows:  $1.25  for  yel- 
low and  red  sets,  $1.50  to  $1.75  for  white  sets. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. — Inquiries  were  sent  to  some  of  the 
larger  dealers  only,  and  a  summary  of  replies  would  indi- 
cate that  the  acreage  of  sets  is  somewhat  smaller  this  year 
than  last.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  onion  seed 
was  very  much  higher  in  price  at  the  time  of  sowing  than 
normally,  the  retail  prices  for  yellow  being  $2.00  to  $2.25 
per  pound  and  for  white,  $3.00  per  pound,  and  to  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  formerly  available 
for  onion-set  production  is  occupied  now  by  an  Army  can- 
tonment. The  stand  is  reported  good  and  the  growing  crop 
at  present  time  in  fine  condition,  general  reports  being  that 
prospects  are  better  than  last  year.  In  the  Louisville  dis- 
trict comparatively  few  sets  are  contracted  by  dealers  be- 
cause the  growers  seem  to  prefer  to  buy  their  own  seed 
and   sow  it   independently. 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO— Reports  from  this  section  indi- 
cate that  the  acreage  of  sets  probably  is  40  or  50  per  cent 
below  that  of  last  year,  which  crop  was  small  as  compared 
with  former  years.  The  present  prospects  for  the  growing 
crop  are  reported  to  be  fair.  The  price  of  onion  seed  at 
the  time  of  sowing  was  $2.00  for  yellow  and  $3.00  for  white. 

OREGON — The  larger  dealers  and  growers  in  this  sec- 
tion report  that  the  acreage  planted  to  onion  sets  this 
season  is  slightly  below  normal  because  of  the  shortage 
of  labor  and  high  prices  of  seed.  Conditions  have  been 
very   favorable  to   date   for  a  good  production. 

A  very  small  percentage  of  the  acreage  has  been  con- 
tracted for  by  dealers.  The  growers,  having  organized  in 
some  localities,  are  asking  five  cents  per  pound  for  colored 
and  six  cents  per  pound  for  white  sets,  September  and 
October  delivery,  with  the  customary  automatic  advance  of 
one-half  cent  per  pound  per  month  thereafter,  and  dealers 
prefer  to  buy  on  the  open  market  rather  than  to  contract  for 
their  requirements  at  these  prices. 

OTHER  SECTIONS— A  few  onion  sets  are  contracted  in 
Colorado,  Wisconsin,  and  in  other  sections  of  the  United 
States,  but  no  reports  are  available  that  would  indicate  either 
a  great  increase  or  decrease  from  normal  in  acreage  grown 
this  season. 
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Imports  of  Field,  Vegetable,  and  Flower  Seeds  Into  the  United  States  as  Compiled  From  Data 

Published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Field,  Vegetable,  and  Flower  Seeds  Imported  into  the  United  States  for  an   Eight- Year  Period  Ending  June   30,   1917. 

The  time  covered  by  this  table  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  periods,  one  from  June  30,  1910,  to  June  30,  1914, 
which  represents  presumably  normal  conditions  in  imports,  the  other  from  June  30,  1914,  to  June  30,  1917,  the  period 
of  the  War.  Figures  for  the  period  since  the  United  States  entered  the  War  are  not  yet  available,  and  previous  to 
1910  many  of  the  vegetables  listed  were  not  segregated  but  were  classed  under  "All  other  seeds,"  so  the  table  here  is  con- 
fined to  the  eight-year  period,  1910  to  1917,  inclusive.  The  only  figures  available  for  flower  seeds  are  based  on  valuation 
rather  than  weight. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  many  seeds  the  year  1914  is  the  '  peak  year,"  the  imports  showing  a  constant  average 
increase  in  volume  up  to  that  time  and  then  a  gradual  average  decrease  after  that  time.  In  this  list  will  be  found  "all 
other  beets,"  cabbage,  carrot,  cauliflower,  corn  salad,  kale,  parsley,  parsnip,  pepper,  radish,  spinach,  and  flower  seeds. 

Detailed  import  figures  on  field  seeds  have  been  published  for  only  six  years.  Since  the  War  began,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  imports  of  the  following  field  seeds  have  shown  a  rather  steady  decrease,  namely,  alfalfa,  crimson  clover,  white 
clover,  "all  other  grasses,"  hairy  vetch,  and  common  vetch.  Imports  of  alsike  clover,  red  clover,  rape,  and  soy  beans, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  shown  an  irregular  increase  during  the  War-period  covered  in  the  table.  The  imports  of  soy 
beans  for  1913  and  1912  are  not  available. 


Kind   of   Seed. 


Beet — Sugar 

Beet — "All    other" 

Cabbage   

Carrot    

Castor   beans* 

Cauliflower 

Celery*   

Collard    

Corn  salad   

Eggplant 

Kale 

Kohl-rabi    

Mushroom  spawn 

Mustard*    

Parsley   

Parsnip  

Pepper  

Radish  

Spinach   

Turnip  and  Rutabaga.  . . 

Flower   seeds 

Alfalfa  

Alsike   clover 

Crimson    clover 

Red   clover 

White   clover 

Grasses — "All  other"... 
Hairy  vetch  (Winter)  . . 
Common  vetch  (Spring) 

Rape    

Soy    beans 


Year  ending 
June  30, 

1917. 
Pounds. 


14,465,635 

483,112 

108,397 

15,351 

38,352,950 

7,799 

755,532 

9 

4,064 

621 

16,090 

9,184 

47,693 

9,962,122 

37,625 

64,819 

4,962 

119,475 

634,100 

1,066,001 

$165,830 

1,891,042 

4,340,978 

5,651,950 

5,744,883 

74,834 

1,766,034 

298,506 

38,717 

4,819,360 

5,344,334 


Year  ending 
June  30, 

1916. 
Pounds. 


9,047,902 

785,807 

277,886 

38,024 

53,598,450 

8,849 

607,581 

25 

5,109 

1,695 

40,148 

10,430 

65,547 

16,402,112 

70,229 

100,301 

14,900 

309,417 

838,235 

1,816,055 

$182,628 

3,179,650 

1,157,884 

3,767,876 

33,566,881 

189,167 

2,077,288 

44,785 

92,290 

9,977,353 

3,003,065 


Year  ending 
June  30, 

1915. 
Pounds. 


15,892,831 

991,208 

425,127 

86,579 

46,230,250 

13,242 

639,973 

9,184 

5,355 

855 

48,658 

16,460 

124,463 

10,157,934 

138,994 

100,311 

15,324 

550,140 

1,135,627 

2,112,128 

$247,079 

6,919,148 

628,081 

10,877,433 

8,593,201 

426,218 

4,120,964 

451,713 

64,531 

5,194,132 

3,837,865 


Year  ending 
June  30, 

1914. 
Pounds. 


10,490,089 

1,076,525 

254,932 

172,393 

52,196,400 

10,622 

405,737 

53 

5,676 

886 

38,073 

15,612 

195,381 

11,543,941 

254,897 

130,437 

11,536 

526,982 

1,385,670 

1,580,713 

$295,195 

7,439,261 

5,349,156 

11,036,428 

5,973,955 

1,122,551 

6,034,673 

3,405,750 

630,881 

5,970,937 

1,929,435 


Year  ending 
June  30, 

1913. 
Pounds. 


14,783,069 

887,338 

273,146 

149,067 

41,228,650 

8,657 

22,944 

1,682 

6,442 

1,943 

31,806 

14,318 

240,243 

12,719,682 

129,303 

116,921 

10,414 

503,766 

1,698,165 

1,233,172 

$248,978 

10,206,760 

1,519,042 

8,030,024 

6,069,916 

1,864,207 

3,299,856 

4,547,824 

491,577 

4,308,750 


Year  ending 
June  30, 

1912. 
Pounds. 


11,390,435 

871,890 

311,462 

97,013 

48,912,850 

7,393 

38,610 

'     168 

6,770 

2,157 

39,084 

10,595 

168,446 

12,198,171 

56,333 

55,327 

18,114 

372,963 

1,218,381 

2,867,832 

$238,300 

4,259,114 

2,435,193 

6,546,340 

24,941,477 

804,886 

5,070,528 

890,651 

1,138,656 

6,727,169 


Year  ending 
June  30, 

1911. 
Pounds. 


11,108,881 

638,702 

261,128 

154,632 

39,512,050 

10,405 

340,926 

602 

9,816 

1,489 

25,324 

16,868 

423,087 

8,512,475 

75,427 

56,541 

16,199 

581,494 

972,070 

1,759,485 

$200,308 


Year  ending 
June  30, 

1910. 
Pounds. 

10,309,075 

624,119 

161,970 

175,513 

37,240,350 

6,479 

188,573 

831 

6,635 

2,502 

17,343 

49,650 

368,165 

9,124,305 

74,601 

89,283 

16,314 

470,281 

934,503 

1,233,964 

$213,933 


'Imported  both  for  planting  and  other  purposes. 

IMPORTS  OF  FORAGE  PLANT  SEEDS  PERMITTED 

ENTRY  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Under  the  Seed  Importation  Act. 

Compiled  by  the  Seed  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 

Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Kind  of  Seed 


Alfalfa    

Canada  bluegrass. . 

Alsike  clover 

Crimson    clover. . . . 

Bed  clover*  

Whits  clover 

Broom-corn  millet. 
Hungarian  millet.. 

Orchard  grass 

Bape    

English  rye  grass. 
Italian  rye  grass. . 
Common  vetch.... 
Hairy  vetch 


May.  1918. 
Pounds. 


33.800 
171,200 
217.700 
334,900 


23,500 


62,100 
12.200 


May.  1917. 
Pounds. 


280,500 
43.600 
46.900 

429.200 
55,500 


11  months    11  months 
ending 
May  31, 

1918. 
Founds. 


Tear 
ending  I  ending 
May  31,      June  30, 

1917.  1917. 

Pounds.      Pounds. 


252,100 
100 


74,000 

131,800 

2.200 

6.100 

61,700 


44,100 

1.178.400 

3,430,800 

1,563,000 

3,911.300 

52,700 

750,000 

9,000 

57,600 

11,185,800 

1,563.100 

587.200 

62,100 

222,100 


3,169.600 

461,600 

4,324,300 

5,555,200 

5,302,300 

120,500 

672,200 

263,500 

1,286,300 

2.089,500 

1.611,600 

475,100 

29.900 

285,600 


3.169,600 

495,300 

4.329.000 

5,776.300 

5,343,600 

157.800 

786.400 

259,500 

1.286,300 

2,285,700 

1,667,900 

480.700 

29.900 

295.600 


Tear 
ending 
June  30, 

1916. 
Pounds. 


3,251,796 

698.300 

1,113.464 

4.503.983 

82.508,537 

148,768 

1,101.556 

117,759 

754.476 

4.018,908 

1.510,440 

382,841 

61.613 

67,683 


•401,300  pounds  of  red  clover  seed  were  prohibited  entry  during  the  month,  being 
unfit  for  seeding  purposes  under  the  provisions  of  the  Seed  Importation  Act. 


25,000   Wanted 
Graduate  Nurses 


your  Country  is    Calling. 
Join  the  Red  Cross  MOW 
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VALUES  PER  POUND  ASSIGNED  BY  IMPORTERS  AND    DUTIES    CHARGED    FOR    FIELD,    VEGETABLE, 
AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  AN  EIGHT-YEAR  PERIOD 

ENDING  JUNE  30,  1917. 

The  valuations  per  pound  of  the  various  seeds  given  in  the  table  below  do  not  necessarily  correspond  to  the  market 
prices  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  kinds  of  seed.  These  values  per  unit  of  weight  are  compiled  from  the  valuations 
assigned  by  the  importers  and  in  many  cases  probably  represent  only  the  cost  price  in  large  lots  with  none  of  the 
legitimate  handling  expenses  added.'  This  is  not  a  statement  of  the  prices  at  which  the  importing  concerns  would  be 
willing  to  sell  the  seed.  The  values  given,  therefore,  are  useful  chiefly  as  a  basis  of  comparison  between  the  various 
years. 


Kind   of   Seed 


Beet — Sugar  

Beets — "All   other"..  . 

Cabbage  

Carrot    

Castor  beans   

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Collard  

Corn  salad   

Eggplant 

Kohl-rabi  

Kale  

Mushroom  spawn 

Mustard , 

Parsley 

Parsnip    

Pepper  

Radish   

Spinach    

Turnip  and  Rutabaga, 

Flower  seeds   

Alfalfa    

Alsike  clover   

Crimson  clover   , 

Red  clover 

White  clover 

Grasses — "All  other". 
Hairy  vetch  (Winter) 
Com.  vetch   (Spring). 

Rape 

Soy  beans  


Year  ending 
June  30,  1917. 


Duty 

per » 
pound. 


Cents. 


Free 

3 

6 

3 
.3 
Free 
Free 

6 

3 
10 

6 

6 

1 
Free 

3 

3 
10 

3 

1 

3 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Price 
per 

pound. 


Year  ending 
June  30,  1916. 


Cents. 


11.6 
17.2 
44.4 
45.4 

3 
606 
18.8 
77 
16.8 
68.7 
40.6 
27.1 

2.7 

7.7 
14.4 

8.4 
57 
17.8 
12.6 
11.8 


12.2 

15.6 

11.3 

16.2 

23.8 

10.9 

11.7 

4.6 

3.8 

2.4 


Duty 
per 

pound. 


Cents. 


Free 

3 

6 

3 
.3 
Free 
Free 

6 

3 
10 

6 

6 

1 
Free 

3 

3 
10 

3 

1 

3 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Cents. 


11.2 
12 
42.2 
34 

2.9 
524 
26.6 
24 
15 

86.2 
28.4 
17.3 

2.8 

6.5 
12.2 

8.1 
41 
13.2 

8 

8.9 


12.2 

13.8 
8.7 

14.6 

28 
9.9 

10.8 
4.7 
3.1 
2.5 


Year  ending 
June  30,  1915. 


Duty 

per 

pound. 


Cents. 


Free 

3 

6 

3 
.3 
Free 
Free 

6 

3 
10 

6 

6 

1 
Free 

3 

3 
10 

3 

1 

3 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Cents. 


8.8 
11 
35 
25 

2.1 
343 
18.3 
13.4 
13.5 
80.5 
28 
20.9 

2.4 

5.3 
11 

7 
41 
12.4 

4.8 

8.7 


Year  ending 
June  30,  1914. 


Duty 
per 

pound. 


Cents. 


10.5 

13.2 

6.5 

12.3 

24.2 

6.8 

5.7 

3.7 

4.4 

2.2 


Free 

3.4 

6.7 

3.5 

.4 

Free 

5 

6 

3.5 
15 

7 

7 

1 
Free 

3.5 

3.5 
15 

3.5 

1 

3.5 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


Price 
per 

pound. 


Cents. 


7.6 
15 
49 
30.6 

2.2 
381 
21.4 
17 
12.6 
80.6 
35.2 
25.8 

2.6 

3.2 
18.6 

8.2 
38.2 
14.5 

4.6 

9.1 


9.9 

15 
5.3 
13.2 
18.4 
8.5 
3.9 
3.8 
3.5 
2.6 


Year  ending 
June  30,  1913. 


Duty 

per 

pound. 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Cents.     Cents 


Free 
4 


7.2 
15.7 


8 

47.6 

8 

4 

25.1 

4 

.5 

2.22 

.5 

Free 

537 

Free 

10 

87.2 

10 

8 

13.1 

8 

4 

14.6 

4 

20 

80.8 

20 

8 

28 

8 

8 

19.3 

8 

1 

2.4 

1 

Free 

3.3 

Free 

4 

28.1 

4 

4 

8.6 

4 

20 

44 

20 

4 

13.4 

4 

1 

5.2 

1 

4 

9.3 

4 

Free 

Free 

Free 

10.6 

Free 

Free 

17.2 

Free 

Free 

6 

Free 

Free 

16.3 

Free 

Free 

22.8 

Free 

Free 

9.3 

Free 

Free 

3.4 

Free 

Free 

2.3 

Free 

Free 

3.9 


Free 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1912. 


Duty 

per 

pound. 


Cents. 


Free 
4 


Price 

per 

pound. 


Cents. 


9.7 

16.4 

37.6 

36.3 

2.2 

562 

25.1 

14.3 

20.7 

61.1 

28 

14.8 

2.8 

3.4 

19.2 

10.4 

40.9 

13 

5.7 

7.9 


12.4 

17.1 

10.4 

17 

22.2 

12.6 

6.4 

2.1 

3.5 


Year  ending 
June  30,  1911. 


Duty 

per 

pound. 


Cents. 


Free 

4 

8 

4 
.5 
Free 
10 

8 

4 
20 


1 
Free 

4 

4 
20 

4 

1 

4 
Free 


Free 


Free 


Price 
per 

pound. 


Cents. 


6.6 
10.3 

34.1 
17 
2.54 
40O 

9.3 
12.4 
12.7 
71.9 
18.9 
15.5 

2.6 

3.5 

9 

7.6 
41.4 
12.3 

5 

8.6 


12.3 


3.2 


Year  ending 
June  30,  1910. 


Duty 

per 

pound. 


Cents. 


Free 

4 

8 

4 
.5 
Free 
10 

8 

4 
20 

8 

8 

1 
Free 

4 

4 
20 

4 

1 

4 
Free 


Free 


Free 


Price 
per 

pound. 


Cents. 


6.5 

9.4 

22.9 

15.2 

2.3 

534 

9.4 

19.6 

15.6 

78.6 

11 

22.9 

2.6 

4.1 

8.5 

7.2 

42.3 

11.6 

4.6 

8.5 


11 


3.1 


How  the   Seed   Importation  Act  Has  Helped  the  Farmer. 


Edgar  Brown,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Before  the  Seed  Importation  Act  became  a  law  much 
of  the  forage  plant  seed  imported  into  this  country  was  of 
such  poor  quality  that  it  was  worthless  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. One  million  pounds  of  the  red  clover  seed  imported 
in  one  year  contained  a  large  proportion  of  weed  seeds  and 
germinated  less  than  43  per  cent,  while  importations  of 
equally  poor  alfalfa  seed  were  frequent.  For  the  most  part, 
these  shipments  were  screenings  which  could  not  be  sold  in 
Europe  and  were  imported  into  the  United  States  to  be 
sold  to  our  farmers  for  seed  purposes. 

The  original  Seed  Importation  Act,  approved  August  24, 
1912,  prohibited  the  importation  of  the  more  common  forage 
plant  seeds  when  containing  more  than  a  specified  propor- 
tion of  weed  seeds.  The  Act  did  not,  however,  prohibit  the 
importation  of  such  seeds  because  they  were  dead  or  because 
they  contained  large  proportions  of  chaff  or  dirt.  The 
enforcement    of    the    original    Act    practically    stopped    the 


importation  of  weedy  red  clover  and  alfalfa  screenings,  but 
did  not  prevent  the  importation  of  chaffy  orchard  grass  seed 
containing  little  or  no  good  seed,  nor  the  importation  of 
clover  seed,  especially  crimson  clover  seed,  containing  such 
a  small  proportion  of  live  seed  as  to  be  of  little  or  no 
agricultural  value. 


On  August  11,  1916,  the  Seed  Importation  Act  was 
amended  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  seeds  containing 
less  than  a  stated  percentage  of  live  pure  seed  as  contrasted 
with  dead  seed,  dirt,  chaff,  or  other  worthless  material.  The 
enforcement  of  this  amendment  has  resulted  in  stopping 
the  importation  of  dead  and  chaffy  seed  which  was  not  pro- 
hibited under  the  original  Act.  In  one  of  the  lots  of  red 
clover  seed  prohibited  entry  during  the  present  year,  all  of 
the  seed,  sufficient  to  sow  over  5,000  acres,  was  found  to 
be  dead. 

The  Act  provides  for  the  cleaning  in  bond,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States  Customs  service,  of  seed 
unfit  for  entry,  and  the  release  of  the  seed  cleaned  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Seed  Importation  Act  after  the 
refuse  has  been  disposed  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  its  use  as  seed.  The  provision  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  import  all  seed  from  foreign  sources  which  can 
be  brought  up  to  the  required  quality  by  proper  cleaning. 


Thus  the  Seed  Importation  Act  has  not  prevented  the 
importation  from  any  foreign  country  of  forage  crop  seeds 
which  either  are  of  good  quality  or  can  be  cleaned  to  the 
required  quality,  but  it  has  prevented  putting  on  the  market 
in  the  United  States  imported  seed  of  such  poor  quality  as 
to  be  of  little  or  no  agricultural  value. 
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Vegetable  Seed  Crop 

CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 

Reports  from  California  seed  growers  show  that  vege- 
table seed  crops  on  the  whole  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of 
moisture  which  has  been  deficient  during  the  winter  and 
spring  in  many  sections.  The  rain  to  be  expected  for  this 
growing  season  is  practically  over,  and  some  growers 
even  say  that  rain  at  this  time  would  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

Following  is  a  table  compiled  from  data  published  by 
the  Weather  Bureau  showing  rainfall  and  variations  from 
the  normal  rainfall  at  several  important  California  points 
from  October  1,  1917,  to  May  31,  1918;  from  October  1,  1916, 
to  May  31,  1917;  and  from  October  1,  1915,  to  May  31,  1916. 


Oct.   1,   1917  to 
May  31,  1918. 

Oct.    1,   1916,  to 
May  31,   1917. 

Oct.  1,  1915,  to 
May  31,  1916. 

Station 

Total      Rainfall 
(Inches) 

SI? 
u  u 

>~  a 
Q    • 

C 

«^ 

to 
V 

h-i 

H 

eg 

Q 

CO 

H 

Departure    from 
Normal  (Inches) 

23.61 

10.05 
13.81 
10.10 

9.35 
17.85 

8.62 
11.46 

—20.28 

—  2.78 

—  2.60 

—  9.89 

—  6.06 
—13.38 

—  5.67 
—11.69 

29.52 
13.67 
14.49 
12.72 
11.84 
21.17 
10.70 
14.26 

—13.58 
+     .84 

—  2.58 

—  7.62 

—  2.51 
—10.68 

—  3.59 

—  8.39 

37.87 
17.36 
19.92 
18.27 
16.27 
31.52 
18.04 
27.11 

— 4.93 

+4.53 
+  2.85 
—2.07 
+  1.84 

Santa   Rosa 

Stockton    

San   Francisco.... 

+  .29 
+  3.75 
+3.36 

Where  water  is  available,  irrigation  is  being  practiced 
by  some  seed  growers  with  good  results,  but  as  the  irrigable- 
seed-growing  area  is  comparatively  small,  no  considerable 
aid  from  this  source  is  to  be  expected  with  most  crops. 

In  general,  the  vegetable  seed  crops  in  the  river  district 
are  still  in  good  condition  and  give  promise  of  a  fair  crop. 
Severe  damage  by  frost  has  been  reported  in  certain  areas 
of  this  district.  The  rivers,  however,  are  all  reported  as 
very  low  with  the  snow  on  the  mountains  fast  disappearing, 
which  is  unfavorable  to  the  growing  crops. 

June  is  one  of  the  critical  periods  with  many  crops,  espe- 
cially when  the  moisture  is  deficient.  Many  reports  state 
that  a  cool  month  would  do  much  to  relieve  the  situation, 
while  ten  to  fifteen  days  of  hot  scorching  weather  would 
ruin  many  crops.  Reports  dated  June  3,  state  that  hot 
weather  is  prevailing  in  many  central  California  seed  grow- 
ing districts.  The  seed  crops  have  been  damaged  by  the 
heat  but  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  such 
damage  at  present.  » 

Cut  worms  and  wire  worms  were  so  injurious  to  lettuce 
and  radishes  in  some  sections  this  year  that  three  or  four 
replantings  were  necessary  to  secure  a  stand.  This,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  very  late  winter  rains,  made  such 
crops  unusually  late;  a  condition  in  itself  which  makes 
the  production  of  normal  seed  crops  in  these  vegetables 
unlikely. 

Several  seed  growers  estimate  from  present  prospects  that 
their  deliveries  will  be  as  follows,  and  add  that  some  crops 
are  in  such  a  critical  condition  that  an  accurate  estimate 
is  impossible : 

Lettuce    45%  to  60%    Carrot    65%  to  85% 

Onion    60%  to  75%    Celery    85%  to  95% 

Beet    ....75%  to  85%    Endive     75%  to  95% 

Salsify   50%  to  60%    Spinach   40%  to  70% 

Radish    30%  to  45% 

A   large   seed   grower   summarizes   the   present   California 
conditions   as   follows:     "Comparing   this   season   with   last 
we    do    not    consider    the    prospects    as    good    this    year    as 


Conditions  in  the  West 

last.  Had  we  received  light  showers  during  the  month  of 
April  the  prospects  would  have  been  equally  as  good,  and 
much  depends  on  our  receiving  cool  and  foggy  weather 
during  the  coming  two  months.  Should  we  receive  the 
same  amount  of  of  heat  as  experienced  in  last  June  the  great 
acreage  now  planted  throughout  the  State  will  be  a  total 
failure." 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORTS  BY  CROPS  AS 
RECEIVED. 

Beet. — Beets  are  in  good  condition  and  the  prospects  are 
that  an  average  crop  of  seed  will  be  harvested.  All  reports 
with  one  exception  indicated  that  this  crop  was  in  good  con- 
dition and  that  a  good  crop  would  be  obtained  unless  un- 
usual weather  conditions  intervene  between  now  and  harvest 
time. 

One  of  the  growers  reporting  unfavorably  writes: 
"Crowns  have  been  caught  by  frost  and  we  do  not  expect 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  acreage  to  be  harvested.  What 
is   growing  is   excellent,  however." 

Carrot. — Indications  are  that  carrot  seed  will  be  a  fair 
crop  this  year.  While  the  prospects  are  not  good  for  a 
large  yield  per  acre,  it  is  believed  the  increased  acreage 
planted  to  this  crop  will  bring  the  total  production  up  to 
nearly  normal.  This  increased  acreage  over  last  year  is 
estimated  at  30  per  cent  by  a  well-known  grower  of  this 
crop.  One  grower  stated,  however,  that  he  does  not  ex- 
pect over  60  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 

Celery. — -The  prospects  are  for  a  good  to  normal  crop  of 
celery  seed.  Some  growers  state  that  White  Plume  will  be 
a  short  crop  with  them. 

Celeriac. — Celeriac  is  in  good  condition  according  to  re- 
ports received  both  from  the  northern  and  southern  seed- 
growing   districts. 

Endive. — Indications  are  that  endive  will  be  a  short  crop 
in  most  sections  as  it  is  a  late-growing  crop  and  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  to  mature  it. 

Lettuce. — Reports  of  damage  to  this  crop  combined  with 
late  planting  are  general.  Practically  all  growers  believe 
the  crop  will  be  light  and  some  say  that  certain  varieties 
will  be  a  total  failure.  "Lettuce  crops  are  backward  due  to 
late  planting  and  it  is  difficult  to  state  at  this  time  what  the 
final  result  will  be,"  is  the  report  made  by  a  southern  Cali- 
fornia seed  grower.  "We  had  to  plant  our  lettuce  the  second 
and  third  time  and  have  a  very  poor  stand.  Do  not  expect 
half  a  crop,"  states  another  grower. 

Leek. — Reports  from  both  central  and  southern  California 
indicate  a  normal  crop  of  leek  seed.  All  reports  received 
state  this  crop  to  be  in  good  condition. 

Onion. — One-half  the  reports  received  state  that  a  fair 
crop  of  onion  seed  is  in  prospect  and  the  other  half  state 
that  the  crop  is  uncertain.  Following  are  the  reports,  in 
part,  made  by  two  large  growers  in  central  California. 
"River  crops,  with  few  exceptions,  still  look  well.  Probably 
90  per  cent  of  the  onion  is  growing  in  the  River  Section; 
the  other  proportion  in  the  San  Juan  Valley  is  not  likely 
to  make  much  of  a  crop."  "Onion  bulbs  were  destroyed  by 
frost  about  six  weeks  ago  up  in  the  Delta  district  around 
Stockton.  We  should  judge  there  were  about  three 
thousand  acres  of  onion  bulbs  lost  altogether.  It  seems  to 
have  damaged  the  globe  varieties  more  than  anything  else." 
One  southern  California  grower  writes,  "Due  to  late  plant- 
ing and  lack  of  moisture,  onion  crop  is  backward.  However, 
all  onion  is  looking  well  and  prospects  of  a  good  crop  are 
in  sight." 

Parsley.- — Only  two  reports  were  received  on  this  crop, 
one  indicating  a  complete  failure  and  the  other  stating  the 
crop  was  very  backward  and  prospects  ppor. 
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Parsnip. — Conditions  are  not  encouraging  for  a  satisfac- 
tory yield  of  parsnip  seed.  "We  have  succeeded  in  saving 
only  a  small  acreage  and  as  a  consequence  will  have  but 
little  seed,"  and  "Crop  looks  in  good  condition  but  we  lost 
50  per  cent  of  our  acreage  earlier  in  the  season,"  are  state- 
ments made  by  two  growers. 

Radish. — Because  of  late  planting  most  growers  expect 
a  very  unsatisfactory  crop  of  radish  seed.  While  in  many 
sections  the  crop  is  looking  well,  the  prospects  at  present 
indicate  that  warm  weather  will  force  the  blooming  period. 
The  following  were  among  the  reports  received:  "Would 
prefer  not  to  declare  either  lettuce  or  radish  at  this  time 
failures,  since  there  probably  will  be  something  and  we 
might  get  through  with  a  fair  crop  after  all."  "Radish 
backward  on  account  of  late  planting  and  will  be  exceed- 
ingly short."  "Radish  crop  is  exceedingly  backward  and  it 
is  doubtful  as  to  what  the  final  outcome  will  be." 

Salsify. — All  reports  indicate  that  salsify  will  be  one  of 
the  short  crops  this  year.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
growers  reported  a  total  failure,  50  per  cent  stated  the  crop 
was  in  fair  condition,  and  25  per  cent  reported  it  to  be  in 
poor  condition.  One  grower  says,  "Salsify  from  present 
indications  will  be  our  shortest  crop  this  year." 

Spinach. — Two-thirds  of  the  reports  say  that  the  spinach 
crop  is  in  good  condition  and  that  a  normal  yield  may 
be  expected,  while  one-third  of  the  growers  reporting  say 
the  crop  is  in  fair  condition. 

Turnip. — But  one  report  was  received  on  this  crop,  the 
grower  stating  that  a  small  acreage  was  being  grown  in  an 
experimental  way  and  that  the  prospects  were  poor  for  a 
good  crop  of  seed. 

NORTH    PACIFIC    SEED-GROWING    AREAS. 

Reports  indicate  that  vegetable-seed  crop  conditions 
have  improved  in  many  localities,  due  principally  to  the 
timely  rains.  The  early  spring  flood,  the  partial  effects  of 
which  were  mentioned  in  a  previous  report,  have  destroyed 
much  of  the  acreage  planted  on  low  lands  in  the  Puget- 
Sound  section  and  some  reports  add  that  seed  crops  planted 
on  high  land  in  the  same  area  have  been  injured  by  the 
drouth.  Unfavorable  growing  conditions  caused  by  cold, 
windy  weather  occurred  in  some  eastern  sections  of  this 
area,  but  no  serious  damage  has  been  reported. 

Peas. — Reports  from  the  pea-seed  growing  sections  state 
that  the  prospects  for  a  normal  crop  are  good.  Growers 
in  some  of  the  large  pea-seed  growing  sections  in  Idaho  say 
that  growing  conditions  have  recently  been  somewhat  un- 
favorable on  account  of  the  cold,  windy  weather.  Recent 
rains,  however,  have  improved  conditions  to  such  an  extent 
that  several  growers  predict  normal  crops.  Reports  from 
the  pea-seed  section  in  Montana  say  that  seeding  is  nearly 
completed  and  that  growing  conditions  are  better  than  for 
several  years.  Eastern  Washington  pea-seed  growers  re- 
port the  planting  season  two  weeks  to  one  month  earlier 
than  usual  but  that  cold  weather  is  retarding  the  growth  of 
the  plants.  Some  consider  this  a  favorable  condition  be- 
cause it  causes  a  good  root  development.  The  stand  of 
peas  in  some  sections  of  eastern  Washington  is  said  to  be 
50  per  cent  better  than  at  this  period  last  year.  Reports 
from  Oregon  pea-seed  growing  sections  state  that  cold 
weather,  with  intermittent  rains,  has  checked  the  growth  of 
the  crop.  Aphis  is  attacking  the  peas  and  in  some  sections 
threatens  serious  injury.  The  condition  of  the  crop  is 
said  to  be  slightly  below  normal. 

Cabbage. — A  well-known  cabbage  seed  grower  of  the 
Puget-Sound  District  summarizes  the  situation  in  that  area 
as  follows:  "According  to  information  received  there  were 
from  900  to  1,000  acres  of  cabbage  planted  for  1918.  Owing 
to  the  severe  floods  last  winter  there  will  not  be  from  10 
to  12  per  cent  of  an  ordinary  crop.  I  had  about  240  acres 
planted  and  have  40  left.    This  at  present  looks  very  well." 


Other  estimates  place  the  condition  of  the  ca"bbage  seed 
crop  as  50  per  cent  of  normal,  but  all  growers  concede  it 
will  be  very  short. 

Beet. — Severe  damage  by  floods  will  cut  down  materially 
the  total  yield  of  beet  seed  in  the  Sound  District.  Reports 
indicate  that  the  present  stands  of  both  table  beets  and 
mangels  are   looking  well. 

Sugar  Beet. — No  recent  frost  injuries  to  the  sugar-beet 
seed  crop  have  recently  been  reported  in  this  section  and 
most  growers  believe  the  danger  from  this  source  is  over. 
Reports  from  Idaho  sugar-beet  seed  districts  indicate  the 
crop  prospects  to  be  normal  and  that  the  acreage  planted 
exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  40  per  cent. 

Turnip  and  Rutabaga. — Floods  on  the  low  lands  and  drouth 
on  high  lands  are  reported  to  have  damaged  the  turnip- 
and  rutabaga-seed  crops  severely  in  the  principal  seed- 
growing  sections.  One  grower  estimates  that  his  crop 
will  be  only  10  per  cent  of  normal. 

Spinach. — Present  indications  point  to  a  fair  crop  of  spin- 
ach seed.  The  crop  was  severely  damaged  by  drouth  earlier 
in  the  season,  but  present  growing  conditions  are  said  to  be 
good. 


Seed  Market  Notes. 

EAST  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 

Replies  from  wholesale  seedsmen  in  the  larger  cities  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  southern  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan  to  inquiries  regarding  trade  conditions  on  seeds 
of  summer-forage  crops  indicate  that  business  on  these 
seeds  has  not  been  very  satisfactory  and  the  outlook  is 
not  bright.  No  doubt  this  condition  is  due  in  the  main 
to  a  larger  acreage  of,  and  the  excellent  outlook  for,  win- 
ter-and  spring-sown  grain.  Conditions  for  sowing  small 
grain  this  spring  have  been  ideal  and  most  of  the  fall- 
sown  crops  went  through  the  winter  well.  Prices  on  seeds 
of  summer-forage  crops  early  this  season  were  high  as 
compared  with  those  of  past  years.  Dealers  who  made 
early  purchases  of  considerable  quantities  of  these  seeds 
have  been  able  to  realize  little,  if  any,  profit  on  them  be- 
cause of  the  declining  markets.  The  information  obtained 
by  the  Seed  Reporting  Service  is  summarized  for  each 
kind  of  seed  as  follows:  (Except  where  noted  the  prices 
quoted  are  wholesale  prices.) 

Sweet  sorghum. — Very  little  trading  has  been  done  in 
sweet-sorghum  seed  and  the  present  demand  is  poor. 
Prices  have  declined  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  100  pounds  during 
the  past  two  months.  The  outlook  is  not  encouraging. 
Amber  and  orange  sorgo  are  selling  in  Ohio  Valley  cities 
at  $5.00  to  $6.00  per  100  pounds  and  in  northern  cities  at 
$5.25  to  $5.50. 

Sudan  grass. — The  demand  for  Sudan  grass  continues 
to  be  very  poor.  Prices  have  declined  $4.00  to  $5.00  per 
100  pounds  since  the  middle  of  March,  being  $17.00  to 
$20.00   per    100   pounds    at    the    present   time. 

Millet. — The  trade  in  millet  has  not  been  active.  The 
present  demand  is  light  and  the  outlook  is  only  fair. 
Western-grown  German  millet  is  quoted  at  $5.25  to  $6.00 
per  100  pounds  and  Tennessee-grown  at  $6.50  to  $7.00; 
Hungarian    millet    is    quoted   at   $5.75    to   $6.00. 

Cowpeas. — The  trade  in  cowpeas  has  been  very  disap- 
pointing. The  price  was  high  at  first  but  it  has  declined 
steadily.  The  present  demand  is  light  and  the  trade  in 
some  sections  is  reported  as  practically  over.  General  quo- 
tations are  $3.50  to  $4.00  per  100  pounds  in  Ohio  Valley 
cities  and  $4.50  to  $5.00  further  north,  which  is  a  decline  of 
about  $2.00  per  100  pounds  since  last  March. 

Soy  beans. — Early  in  the  season  the  trade  in  soy  beans 
was  fair  but  of  late  it  has  been  poor.  The  trend  of  prices 
has  been  downward,  though  the  decline  is  not  so  marked 
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as  in  cowpeas.  The  quotations  now  on  Mammoth  Yellow 
are  $575  to  $6.00  per  100  pounds  in  southern  cities  and  $6.50 
to  $7.50  in  northern  cities.  Early  varieties  vary  in  price 
from  $4.50  to  $8.00  per  100  pounds. 

Alfalfa. — The  demand  has  been  about  normal  in  most  sec- 
tions and  prices  have  not  changed  materially  the  past  two 
months.  The  sales  of  seed  for  spring  sowing  are  over  and 
the  outlook  for  summer  and  fall  sales  is  only  fair.  Prices 
vary  from  $17.50  to  $20.00  per  100  pounds  for  choice  grades. 

Sweet  Clover. — The  spring  demand  for  white  flower  sweet 
clover  was  only  fair.  Present  prices  for  hulled  seed  vary 
considerably,  the  prices  quoted  being  from  $15.00  to  $30.00 
per  100  pounds. 

Rape. — The  early  demand  for  rape  was  good  and  prices 
have  remained  steady.  It  is  quoted  at  $10.00  to  $10.50  per 
100  pounds  at  the  present  time. 

Buckwheat. — The  early  demand  for  buckwheat  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  fairly  good  but  the  present  demand  is 
poor  with  prices  ranging  from  $4.50  to  $5.50  per  100  pounds. 

WEST  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 

The  seedsmen  in  the  Missouri  Valley  report  that  the  de- 
mand for  all  seeds  at  the  present  time  is  dull  and  below  that 
of  a  normal  year  at  a  corresponding  time.  Values  have  de- 
clined on  practically  every  kind  of  field  seed  during  the 
past  month.  Jobbers  are  carrying  heavier  stocks  than  nor- 
mal because  the  good  early  demand,  for  which  they  pre- 
pared, was  short-lived.  The  poor  demand  is  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  farmers  sowed  a  larger  acreage  of  small  grains 
and  very  little  of  the  acreage  planted  to  these  crops  has 
had  to  be  abandoned,  since  the  weather  conditions  have 
been  so  favorable  for  them.  Furthermore,  the  high  prices 
of  many  field  seeds  have  curtailed  the  demand. 

Sweet  sorghums. — The  market  on  sweet-sorghum  seed 
has  proved  very  disappointing  to  the  majority  of  the  seeds- 
men who  handle  this  commodity.  Early  in  the  season  the 
seedsmen  thought  that  the  supply  would  not  meet  the  de- 
mand but  a  large  production  of  this  crop  in  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi,  which  States  normally  consume  rather  than 
produce  a  surplus,  was  a  prime  factor  in  offsetting  the  short 
crop  in  the  principal  producing  States.  This,  with  the  sud- 
den stopping  of  the  Texas  demand  and  the  poor  general 
demand  at  a  time  when  prices  were  high  and  the  movement 
from  producing  sections  was  much  freer,  caused  a  record- 
breaking  slump  in  sorghum-seed  values.  Some  seed  is  mov- 
ing in  local  lots  but  the  demand  is  far  below  that  of  an 
average  year.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  early  high 
prices  and  to  a  general  tendency  to  increase  the  small-grain 
acreage.  Jobbers  are  bidding  $2.65  to  $3.00  per  100  pounds 
for  country-run  seed  and  are  quoting  $4.00  to  $4.50  for  re- 
cleaned  seed. 

Grain  sorghums. — Supplies  of  kafir  and  milo  are  plentiful 
and,  though  feterita  seems  to  be  scarce,  jobbers  state  that 
they  believe  there  is  more  feterita  seed  available  than  the 
demand  will  require.  The  demand  for  milo  and  feterita  is 
about  over  while  the  trade  on  kafir  is  fair  and  some  seed  is 
moving  in  local  lots.  The  most  serious  difficulty  this  year 
was  in  obtaining  grain-sorghum  seeds  of  high  germination. 
Jobbers  are  bidding  $2.90  to  $3.00  per  100  pounds  for  coun- 
try-run kafir  and  milo  and  are  quoting  recleaned  seed  at 
$3.50  to  $4.00.  Feterita  averages  about  25  cents  per  100 
pounds  higher  than  these  prices. 

Sudan  grass. — The  demand  is  light  at  present  and  was 
below  that  of  last  year  throughout  the  season.  Stocks  in 
jobbers'  hands  are  plentiful  and  considerable  seed  is  still 
being  offered  from  the  country.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
decline  in  the  market  for  the  past  six  weeks.  Jobbers  state 
that  they  are  being  offered  country-run  seed  at  $10.00  to 
$12.00  per  100  pounds  and  are  quoting  recleaned  seed  at 
$14.50  to  $17.00. 

Millet. — The  demand  has  been  fair  for  German  millet  and 


most  of  the  seed  is  out  of  the  farmers'  hands.  Dealers  have 
fair  stocks  on  hand  which  they  believe  will  easily  meet  the 
demand.  The  millet  market  was  steady  and  somewhat 
higher  during  the  spring  but  the  general  decline  of  all  other 
seeds  seems  to  have  had  its  sympathetic  effect  upon  millet, 
which  is  now  low.  Jobbers  are  bidding  $3.50  to  $4.25  per 
100  pounds  for  country-run  seed  and  are  quoting  recleaned 
seed  at  $4.00  to  $5.50. 

Alfalfa. — The  market  on  alfalfa  seed  is  very  quiet.  Job- 
bers have  liberal  stocks  on  hand  but  most  of  it  is  of  medium 
quality.  Most  of  the  lots  in  the  country,  which  are  scat- 
tered, are  of  an  inferior  quality.  Jobbers  are  bidding  $15.00 
to  $17.00  per  100  pounds  for  country-run  seed  of  good  qual- 
ity and  quoting  recleaned  seed  at  $17.00  to  $20.00. 

Cowpeas. — Jobbers  prefer  to  reduce  their  stocks  of  cow- 
peas  before  taking  on  any  additional  lots,  because  of  the 
poor  demand  at  the  present  time.  The  supply  of  cowpeas 
appears  to  be  exceptionally  large  and  it  will  be  necessary 
for  farmers  and  dealers  in  the  South  to  dispose  of  the  large 
surplus  through  orher  channels  than  for  seed  purposes. 
Because  of  the  abnormally  large  crop  and  poor  demand,  the 
market  has  steadily  declined.  Seed  is  being  offered  freely 
from  the  South  and  prices  range  from  $2.75  to  $3.50  per 
100  pounds  but  jobbers  are  unwilling  to  buy  even  at  these 
prices.  Whippoorwill  and  New  Era  varieties  are  being 
quoted  by  jobbers  at  $4.00  to  $4.50  per  100  pounds. 
NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 
The  leading  wholesale  dealers  in  Minneapolis  report  the 
trade  on  the  seeds  listed  below  as  follows: 

Sweet  sorghum. — The  stocks  of,  and  demands  for,  early 
amber  sorgo  are  normal.  Prices  of  $5.90  to  $6.00  per  100 
pounds  are  being  quoted  for  this  seed. 

Millet. — The  stocks  of  German  and  common  millet  are 
fair  but  the  demand  is  rather  poor  with  prices  ranging  from 
$5.00  to  $5.25  per  100  pounds. 

Alfalfa. — The  demand  for  alfalfa  is  very  poor.  Larger 
stocks  than  usual  are  being  held  at  this  time.  Common 
alfalfa  seed  is  being  quoted  at  $18.00  to  $25.00  per  100 
pounds. 

Rape. — The  stocks  of  rape  are  normal.  The  early  demand 
was  good  but  the  present  demand  is  rather  poor.  Dealers 
are  asking  $10.25  to  $10.50  per  100  pounds. 

Buckwheat. — There  appear  to  be  sufficient  stocks  on  hand 
to  meet  the  demand  which  has  been  only  fair.  Seed  buck- 
wheat of  the  Japanese  and  Silver  Hull  varieties  is  being 
quoted  at  $5.20  to  $5.50  per  100  pounds. 

Flax. — The  stocks  of  seed  flax  are  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand  which  has  been  good.  It  is  being  quoted  at  $4.25 
per  bushel. 

Field  peas. — Stocks  of  Canada  field  peas  are  about  normal 
but  the  demand  is  somewhat  below  normal.  The  range  in 
prices  is  $6.25  to  $6.50  per  100  pounds. 


Public  Hearing  of  Federal  Horticultural  Board. 

A  public  hearing,  called  by  the  Secretary  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed restrictions  or  prohibitions  with  respect  to  the  importa- 
tion of  plants  and  seeds  from  foreign  countries,  was  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  May  28.  Over  one  hundred  persons  were 
in  attendance  including  nursery-men,  florists,  entomologists, 
pathologists,  foresters  and  Congressmen  from  many  States, 
besides  a  good  number  of  the  representatives  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  presided  over  the  meeting. 
The  principal  subjects  under  discussion  were: 

(a)  Plants  imported  with  earth  about  the  roots,  or  "balled" 
plants.  . 

(b)  Plants  and  seeds  of  all  kinds  for  propagation  from  little 
known  or  little  explored  countries. 

(c)  Plant  "materials"  from  well  known  countries  that  ap- 
pear to  some  to  be  superior  to  native  "materials." 

It  is  not  proposed  to  restrict  at  this  time  the  importation  of 
vegetable,  flower  and  field  seeds  of  those  kinds  which  normally 
are  imported  in  commercial  quantities.  A  full  report  doubtless 
will  be  made  available  to  the  public  in  the  near  future, 


